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Promising Experiments in Education* 


PAUL WooprING 
Consultant, The Fund for the Ad ent of Educati 
KR 


N making my comments I shall start with the assumption that all 

of us here are tired of mere controversy and are now ready to 
take the next forward steps in education. I assume we can agree 
that forward steps are necessary because, in our fast changing cul- 
ture, education has never stood still and never can. Even if we 
wished to play it safe by maintaining the status quo we could not 
possibly do so. Today the national spotlight is on the schools and 
there is no place to hide. We must move with the changing times 
and must, if possible, again take over the leadership of American 
education. 

In implying that we have lost the leadership I do not mean that 
the operational control of the schools has passed out of our hands. 
Professional educators still hold the positions of management and 
administration and will continue to do so. The kind of leadership 
that is slipping away from us is leadership on the level of ideas, 
leadership in proposals for innovation, in the clarification of our 
educational philosophy, and responsibility for the momentum of 
change. This loss grows out of the fact that, under the persistent 
hammering of the critics, we have become defensive, and the de- 
fensive position does not lend itself to vigorous leadership. 

As a result of our rapid population growth, the process of 
leadership in ideas has become increasingly difficult. Ours is a 
nation of 170 million people. By the end of the century, well with- 
in the lifetime of students now in school, it will be 300 million. 
In a nation of such size any leadership beyond the local level re- 
quires access to the mass media of communication, newspapers, 
magazines, radio, and television, for without it there is no way of 
reaching enough people to matter. 

Our difficulty, as professional educators, in gaining access to 
these media results, in part, from what editors regard as news. A 
slashing attack upon the schools or on any other social institution 
is news, particularly if it is made by someone in a prominent posi- 
tion. A reply that things aren’t really so bad as the critics say is 
not news and as long as we confine our efforts to saying that the 


*An address delivered at the University of North Carolina, June 11, 1958. 
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schools are doing a fine job right now we are not going to get the 
attention we want and deserve. 

Many educators have become convinced that the cards are 
stacked against them. They have come to believe that editors, 
and the people who control radio and television are biased against 
educators and will not listen to what they have to say. 

This, I am convinced, is not an accurate interpretation of the 
facts. Within the past few months I have talked with the editors 
of a great many magazines all of whom would like to publish good 
articles about the schools, written by professional educators who 
know what they are talking about. But they want articles that 
show an awareness of the problems and a willingness to propose 
sound and workable solutions. They are not interested in the kind 
are article that merely disproves some of the minor points made by 
the critics, that devote themselves to pointing out errors on in- 
consistencies, or that give evidence that we teach the three R’s a 
little better than we did in grandfather’s day. They want articles 
that deal squarely with the question of whether our schools are as 
good as they might be, ought to be, and can become—that ask 
whether we are preparing children adequately for the Sputnik age. 
They want articles that point the way to solid improvement in ail 
our schools. 

Part of our difficulty in reaching the larger audience is that we 
have grown accustomed to talking and writing only for each other. 
Because we write only for other educators we use technical language, 
guard all our statements carefully and are prone to avoid all value 
judgments and generalizations. We have failed to understand the 
difference between technical writing and popular writing. 

But is it really necessary for the professional and scholarly per- 
son to write in such a way that he will put a lay audience to sleep? 
William James thought not. At the conclusion of one of his “talks 
to students on some of life’s ideals” he said, “I am speaking broadly, 
I know, and omitting to consider certain qualifications in which I 
myself believe. But one can only make one point in one lecture, 
and I shall be well content if I have brought my point home to you 
in even a slight degree.” 

William James had a remarkable facility for communicating 
profound ideas in simple, non-technical language and the same kind 
of ability was demonstrated by Lincoln and Jefferson. We can- 
not hope to equal the skills of such men but I think we can learn 
from them. This kind of writing is something very different from 
the kind of literary skills required for writing a doctoral disserta- 
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tion or a scholarly monograph. In fact, I suspect that our experi- 
ence in writing dissertations and professional articles is exactly 
what has done more than anything else to destroy our literary 
skills—the ability to communicate to a general audience. 

If we are to provide true educational leadership at the level 
of ideas, for the American people we must learn to write and to 
speak in a simple, straightforward manner while dealing with ideas 
of the utmost importance. In so doing we shall inevitably en- 
counter criticism from some of our academic peers. We shall be 
accused of using a journalistic style and of popularizing. Yet, I 
am convinced that this is the only way we can get as much attention 
from the public as do the critics of the schools and without such 
attention the leadership will continue to slip from our hands. 

The kind of writing and speaking that will get attention is 
that which points out what can be done, and is being done, to 
improve education. There is a great deal of such activity, con- 
ducted by professional educators, which is not well known to the 
public or even to other educators. 

In discussing some of the promising new ideas for the improve- 
ment of education that I have encountered in many parts of the 
country, I shall not devote very much of my time to describing ex- 
periments already concluded. These you can read about in the 
literature. I shall, rather, discuss some of the ideas for educational 
change which seem to me most encouraging, although their merit 
is not yet clearly proved. 

The word “experiment” must be used with caution. The most 
important changes in anything so complicated as the schools do 
not easily lend themselves to experiments in the sense that the word 
is used in the physical sciences. The variables are too complex and 
usually beyond our control. The proper use of statistical tech- 
niques is of great help, but there is always the danger that our pre- 
occupation with the machinery will cause us to lose sight of the 
goal. I recently heard a famous American psychologist express 
alarm over the excessive attention of his younger colleagues to 
statistical precision when dealing with problems in which the raw 
data were rather crude. He compared this to a man who spent 
three days honing a knife to a razor-sharp edge—and then used 
it to cut a pat of butter. 

Many of the kinds of changes needed in the schools do not 
fit neatly into any experimental design. Our effort to make them 
do so, particularly when only one variable is allowed to change 
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at a time, has retarded the development of the bold and imagina- 
tive change that is needed. 

The important experimentation probably must involve changes 
in several variables at the same time. The variables, as I see them, 
in addition to the children and teachers, are space, time, equip- 
ment, techniques and content. A curriculum is a pattern of time, 
content, and activity, and is closely related—or ought to be closely 
related—to the grouping of children and the selection of teachers. 
The important changes in the schools probably will require read- 
justment of all these variables at once into completely new and 
different patterns. It is not beyond the realm of possibility that 
this multivariant approach can in time, and under ideal circum- 
stances, be reduced to a sound experimental design, but I fear that 
the time is a long way off and we cannot wait. It would require a 
degree of control over the total life patterns of children that seems 
hardly consistent with democracy. 

It seems probable that for a long time to come many of our 
new approaches to education must continue to be experimental 
only in the sense of trying out someting new—experimental in the 
popular sense of the word rather than the scientific. I am not 
happy about this, I should prefer to be rigidly scientific, but we 
must face the realities. The evaluation of our experiments will be 
based in large part on a distillation of subjective professional 
judgments. 

If we demand rigidly scientific evidence we shall be hard put 
to defend the current practices in the schools. We have no clear 
evidence of the soundness of the current practice of allowing all 
children to start to school at six. If by proof we mean evidence 
that would be acceptable to a scientist, we have no proof that ele- 
mentary education requires eight years or that eighteen is the best 
age for leaving high school and going to college—in fact the evi- 
dence, such as it is, leans the other way. We have never really 
proven the efficacy of the junior high school, the junior college, or 
for that matter of the liberal arts college or the teachers college. 
We accept these things, if we accept them at all, on the basis of 
professional judgment, which in turn is based, one hopes, on the 
best evidence available. We shall have to evaluate new approaches 
in the same way. . 

As the new approaches develop we shall, of course, collect all 
the evidence we can, including test scores and the opinions of 
teachers, students, and parents. But when this evidence is all 
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in someone will have to make a professional evaluation of the evi- 
dence and this inevitably will involve value judgments. 

One of the most encouraging kinds of new approach to educa- 
tion is that involved in the concept of team teaching. Like all of 
the suggestions I shall discuss this is not completely new for some 
of its elements have been found in many schools. What is new 
is the concept of the role of the teacher and possibility of using 
people of several professional levels. These represent a sharp de- 
parture from the current concept of the self-contained classroom 
in which one teacher is king and other teachers seldom enter. The 
basic idea is that a group of adults, with different degrees of pro- 
fessional competence, accept responsibility, as a group, for a unit 
of teaching. One teacher in the group, the team leader, is a mature 
professional person of long experience, exceptional educational 
preparation, and leadership ability. Other members of the team 
are fully certificated teachers but with less experience. Still other 
members of the team will be interns who are working as junior 
team members in lieu of practice teaching and still others will be 
non-professional persons—teacher aides, professional secretaries, or 
laboratory assistants. 

Two ways of using teams have been proposed. One, which 
might be called the horizontal team concept, involves the use of 
the team in teaching all subjects in an elementary grade or an un- 
graded primary group. A team of three, four or five individuals 
might be responsible for 100 or 120 children using from three to 
five rooms of different kinds and with various sorts of equipment. 
For some kinds of instruction the children might be assembled in 
small groups and for other units in larger groups. For social and 
recreational activities the children would be grouped on the basis 
of maturity but when they study reading they would be regrouped, 
perhaps in smaller groups, and on the basis of reading aptitude or 
achievement. 

One of the professional teachers would be a reading specialist 
with skills in diagnosing reading difficulties as well as in teaching 
normal children to read. Another might be especially proficient 
in teaching art or music. At least one member of the team would 
be a teacher who understands and enjoys the teaching of arith- 
metic. Routine activities and secretarial details, which now take 
much of the teacher’s time, would be taken care of by non-profes- 
sional aides or secretaries. Because the teachers would be free of 
clerical work they would have more time to teach. Each teacher 
would devote the major part of her time to doing the kind of 
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thing she likes best and does most proficiently. We would no 
longer assume that every elementary teacher should be competent 
in every kind of professional activity—we would make allowance for 
individual differences among teachers just as we do for individual 
differences in children. This would make it possible for us to make 
better use of those teachers—and there are many—who teach read- 
ing very well but hate arithmetic, or who get along very well with 
small children but are shy and ineffective in dealing with parents. 
Such teachers are not really successful in the self-contained class- 
room but can be very effective as members of a team. 

The intern would start by helping the aide with non-profes- 
sional tasks while getting the feel of the classroom but later in 
the year would take over more and more of the professional duties 
under supervision of the team leader, and by the end of a year 
should be ready for full certification as a teacher. 

Some members of the team would be young women who expect 
to teach a year or two before marriage as many teachers do now. 
Others would be older women who have returned to the profes- 
sion after rearing a family. Some might be working only part-time. 
But the Team Leader would be a full-time professional person 
who has chosen to make a lifetime career of teaching and is fully 
prepared. Ordinarily he, or she, would possess advanced degrees, 
a doctorate or at least a masters, and of course his salary should be 
much higher than that of a temporary teacher or a teacher whose 
interests are only partly professional—much higher, in my opinion, 
than that of any teacher today. But the Team Leader, although he 
has responsibility for planning and coordinating instruction, re- 
mains a teacher rather than an administrator. 

A second kind of teaching team, proposed by Dean Stoddard 
of N.Y.U., might be called the vertical team. Instead of having 
responsibility for all the instruction of an age group this vertical 
team would be responsible for one area of instruction through 
several grades or age levels. For example, one team might be re- 
sponsible for all mathematics and science instruction from grades 
one through six, or even one through twelve. During part of the 
day the children would be in the hands of a homeroom teacher who 
would teach the language arts and the social studies. But for two 
or three hours of each day the math-science team would take over. 
During this period children might be re-grouped on the basis of 
demonstrated ability in mathematics. Some would move along 
rapidly and would be ready for algebra at twelve or thirteen and cal- 
culus at sixteen. Others would move at what is now considered 
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the normal pace, while some with low aptitude in this area might 
continue to study arithmetic. But the same group of teachers 
would be responsible for all mathematics teaching and this would 
put an end to buck passing. It would no longer be possible for 
the teacher of algebra to place the blame for poor learning of alge- 
bra on the arithmetic teachers in the lower grades. Now the same 
team in responsible for instruction at both levels. 

Under this plan a closer personal relation would develop be- 
tween student and teacher because the child would know and work 
with a teacher over a period of several years instead of only one 
year. The teacher would be better able to diagnose the child's 
difficulties because of this longer acquaintance with him. The 
teacher would come to see the educational process in its broader 
and long range aspects and would see how problems which develop 
at one level affect teaching at higher levels. It would surely require 
a new kind of teacher and would require a different kind of 
teacher-education—perhaps that is one of its great advantages. 

There will be many variants of the teaching team idea and it 
would be premature to speculate about which plan will turn out 
to be most effective. Probably no one plan will prove to be best 
in all schools. Experiments with the team idea are now under way 
at Lexington and Newton, Massachusetts, both working with the 
Harvard Graduate School of Education, and in other places. Other 
institutions are about to attempt such experiments and while it is 
too early to comment on the findings you will surely hear much 
more about team teaching in the coming years. 

If teaching teams develop they may provide a partial solution 
to one of the most vexing problems facing the schools—the prob- 
lem of relating pay to the effectiveness of the teacher in doing his 
job. The very mention of the words, “merit pay” is like waving a 
red flag in the faces of many teachers and because our emotions are 
aroused we do not think clearly on the subject. But to almost 
anyone who can face the facts calmly, and without feeling person- 
ally threatened, and this includes a great many school board mem- 
bers and parents, it seems obvious that some teachers are a great 
deal more effective than others and that we ought to pay them 
more to keep them from leaving the profession. It seems obvious, 
too, that the present system of basing pay on years of experience 
and number of degrees is not a very sound solution. We have no 
clear evidence that either length of training or years of experience 
is very closely related to teaching competence. 

When I think back to my own years as a high school student 
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I can clearly recall one magnificent teacher from whom I learned 
a tremendous amount and who had great influence on my later 
career. I can recall another who was downright incompetent and 
from whom I learned nothing. When I talk with my classmates I 
discover a great deal of agreement on both these judgments. But 
both were paid the same salary and the result was that the able 
teacher, whose merits were recognized by everyone in town, was 
offered a job as a manager of a local business and left the profes- 
sion for a much higher salary. The incompetent one is still teach- 
ing—no one ever offered him another job. This I think you will ad- 
mit, was a tragedy to the teaching profession and to the people of 
the village. The able teacher should have been paid whatever it 
would have cost to keep him on his job as a teacher—it would have 
been a wise investment for the people to make in their children. 

I am well aware of the great difficulty in evaluating a teacher's 
competence—aware that the difference is not usually so clear as it 
was in the case I have mentioned. But to say that something is 
difficult is quite different from saying that it is impossible. The 
need is so great that we must keep trying. 

I think the major reason for the opposition of teachers to merit 
pay plans, or perhaps I should say the opposition of their profes- 
sional organizations for no one really knows the views of the mil- 
lion and a quarter American teachers, is that many teachers think 
of a merit pay system as one in which the decisions about merit 
are made by the principal. And the simple fact seems to be—let 
us face it—that teachers do not trust their principal’s competence 
to make this kind of a judgment. In a few systems the teachers 
show no such reluctance and these appear to be schools in which 
the morale is high and the principal unusually competent. But 
the majority of teachers know that their principals rarely visit the 
classroom and in many cases they believe that the principal 
wouldn’t recognize good teaching anyway. Whether or not these 
opinions are valid is not our immediate problem. The fact that 
they exist stands in the way of teacher-acceptance of any merit 
pay system based on the principal's judgment. 

This is not really difficult to understand. If 1 were a Latin 
teacher, and the principal were an ex-football coach who always 
hated Latin, I would be reluctant to let him judge my work. Per- 
haps he could do it, but I would certainly have my doubts. And 
there are many more principals who are ex-coaches than there are 
who are ex-Latin teachers. 

There are, however, many ways of selecting teachers without 
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depending entirely on administrative judgment and these ought to 
be explored more fully. There is also the possibility that we might 
select principals in whom the teachers have more confidence for 
those schools in which such confidence does not now exist. 

But the best solution, I think, is to be found in the teaching- 
team idea. So long as all teachers in a school do the same kind of 
work and carry similar responsibilities, in similar classrooms, it 
will be painful to many to have one teacher singled out as excep- 
tional. But if there is a difference in roles, titles, and responsi- 
bilities there will be much less opposition to differences in pay. 
Teachers do not seem to object to the fact that superintendents, 
supervisors, and principals receive more money although it is ob- 
viously just as difficult to decide which teacher should be principal! 
as to decide who should get extra pay as a teacher. We have no 
Statistically reliable way of selecting administrators, yet we pay 
them more and agree that we should because of their additional 
responsibilities. 

If the leader of a teaching team is perceived as having a different 
role, if he too has additional responsibilities, and is selected for 
his special abilities as a teacher and a team leader, perhaps we shall 
agree that he ought to be paid more. I do not mean just a little 
more. If the present top of the salary schedule is $6,000 for a class- 
room teacher | think the team leader who makes a lifetime career 
of teaching and educational leadership, who prepares himself 
fully and demonstrates his exceptional ability, ought to receive a 
salary of at least $10,000 or $12,000. I am confident that we shall 
live to see such salaries in many of our schools. The other certi- 
fied teachers, who either are teaching for a short period or are 
working their way up, should receive at least as much as they now 
do in the best paying systems. But the interns, teachers aides, and 
secretaries, will receive less so that the total increase in cost will be 
minor. The aim of team teaching is not to save money but to im- 
prove instruction. Personally, I think we ought to spend a much 
larger portion of our national income for education than we ever 
have; so long as we continue to spend as much for alcohol and 
tobacco as we do for our schools, I have no fear that we shall bank- 
rupt the nation in the process. We spend about 27 billion for 
automotive transportation alone. The part of this that goes for tail 
fins and chromium ornamentation probably would pay for all 
the mathematics and science teachers we do badly need in our 
high schools. 

One great value of team teaching, with higher prestige and re- 
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wards for team leaders, is that it makes it possible for a man or 
woman of exceptional ability to make a lifetime career of teaching 
in a position of dignity and honor without having to move into ad- 
ministrative work. It will enable the best teachers to remain teachers. 

Another group of promising innovations in all levels of educa- 
tion, from primary school through college, is that which involves 
the use of television. Instruction by way of television is now being 
carried on in a great many institutions and can no longer be re- 
garded as new. But for many years to come we shall need continu- 
ing experimentation to determine how this medium can most ef- 
fectively be used. I shall limit my comments on this subject to 
pointing out some of the confusions and misunderstandings regard- 
ing the use of TV. 

First of all it is a mistake, in my opinion, to look upon TV as 
just another audio-visual gadget, or as a supplementary device 
which may be used to enrich regular classroom instruction. It is 
much more than that; it is a totally new means of communication 
that involves both sight and sound. It will not replace the teacher, 
far from it. It may replace some of the least competent teachers, 
by making it unnecessary to employ them, but it will bring the most 
able teacher to a much larger number of students. 

One of the most frequent criticisms of the use of television, 
usually made by teachers who have never seen it in action, is that 
it requires a perpetuation of the lecture system. I am not at all 
sure that lecturing is necessarily a bad means of teaching if the 
lecturer is sufficiently competent and it is true that television can, 
if we wish to use it that way, bring the best lecturers in the nation 
to all the children. But the essence of TV instruction is not the 
lecture method—that could be used just as well and at less cost by 
radio. The essence of TV is that it is a visual as well as an audi- 
tory medium. The teacher can demonstrate, and enable the stu- 
dent to see as well as hear. A geography teacher can use maps, 
pictures, and at times views of actual landscapes. The science 
teacher can let his students observe experiments that could not 
possibly be conducted in any high school laboratory. He can take 
them via TV to a planetarium, a zoo, a cyclotron, or an engineering 
laboratory. The history teacher can take his students to the places 
where history was made and talk to them about it while they watch. 

By way of TV the high school student in Stony Ridge, Kansas, 
can become acquainted with Robert Frost while listening to him 
read and discuss his own poetry. He can learn to enjoy music 
by hearing Leonard Bernstein discuss Bach while playing it or while 
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it is played by a great orchestra. But the teachers using TV will 
not be limited to such great names. Many of our best regular 
teachers, whose great talents have been obscured by the limiting 
walls of the standard classroom, will emerge to local or national 
prominence. 

It is interesting to speculate as to what this will do to our con- 
cept of the teacher and our willingness to pay him what he is 
worth. The great personalities in entertainment, Perry Como, 
Steve Allen, Ernie Ford, and Dinah Shore, are paid fantastic 
salaries, not because their talents are greater than those of the most 
talented teachers but because their wares are distributed to an audi- 
ence of millions. The cost per person in the audience is very low. 
But let us suppose that the best teacher of high school history could 
also reach several million students. What should his salary be 
now? If each school system receiving the benefits of such instruc- 
tion would pay only a few pennies per student the salary of the 
best teacher could be as high as that of the best comedian or 
popular singer. The possibilities are somewhat frightening but 
are interesting to contemplate. Certainly watching teachers on TV 
has made us better aware of the great differences between teachers 
of similar education teaching the same subject. The poor teacher 
simply cannot stand this kind of exposure to public scrutiny and 
the good teacher will emerge to the prominence he has long de- 
served. 

There are, of course, many able classroom teachers who will not 
be effective on TV just as there are Broadway actors who are flops 
in the movies or on television. We shall always have a need for 
these individuals just as we need legitimate actors and they need 
not fear for their security—we shall need many more of them than 
will be available. 

Still another group of proposed innovations grows out of the 
need for better solutions to the problems presented by individual 
differences in learning capacity. No one denies that these differ- 
ences exist and few would doubt that they ought to be considered 
in planning the educational program. Yet the great majority of 
our schools admit all children to the first grade at the age of six, 
promote most of them one grade each year, and let all who are 
patient enough to survive the process graduate from high school 
at the age of about eighteen. In practice we give far more atten- 
tion to chronological age than to such other factors as rates of 
maturation, intelligence, special aptitudes or academic achieve- 
ment. 
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Various kinds of grouping are being tried. We hear less about 
homogeneous grouping than we Gid a few years ago, and in my 
judgment, the term ought to be discarded altogether. I never saw 
a homogeneous classroom and never expect to. What is called 
homogeneous grouping is usually grouping on the basis of mental 
age, but when this basis is used it is obvious that the children will 
very different in size, emotional maturity, chronological age, and 
in many other respects so the term homogeneous is not really ap- 
propriate. When the children are grouped on the basis of chrono- 
logical age—the usual practice although often not recognized as 
such—they will be very heterogeneous in all respects except age. 

The most encouraging experiments, now become fairly wide- 
spread, are those which group children in the basis of demonstrated 
achievement and learning capacity in each separate subject. This 
works best in the secondary school where a student might be with 
a fast group in mathematics, the middle group in English, and the 
slow group in music, Since few children will be in the same group 
in all subjects there is little danger of any great social structuring 
as a result of this system. Anyway it seems to me that the repeated 
charges that ability grouping will lead to the development of an 
intellectual elite is preposterous. We simply aren’t that kind 
of a nation. An elite, properly defined, is a group which is given 
special recognition, special privileges, and special rewards. If we 
ever have an elite in America it will not be an intellectual one. It 
is much more likely to be an elite of movie stars, rock-and-roll ar- 
tists, and football players. Come to think about it we already 
have such an elite while the intellectuals go unheralded and un- 
sung. Even if ability grouping did give a little extra attention to 
brains it might not be too bad an idea. 

Ability grouping for each separate subject of instruction makes 
difficult scheduling problems but nothing a good principal can’t 
work out if he really wants to. It has already been demonstrated that 
a multiple track system with three or more levels can be made to 
work in any school with three or four hundred students and with 
two levels it can be adapted if there is a minimum of sixty students 
at each grade level—180 in a three year high school. Smaller schools 
will have to use other means of accomplishing the same ends. Ob- 
viously there should be flexibility so that when mistakes are made 
in placement, or when a student speeds up or slows up, he can be 
moved over into the proper group. 

Let me make it clear that this is in no sense a copy of the system 
used in European countries. Most of the European systems are 
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much less flexible, children of different levels of ability are placed 
in separate schools instead of different groups in the same school, 
errors are much harder to correct and there is no adequate provi- 
sion for the child who is advanced in one subject or activity and 
slow in another. Other attempts to deal with individual differences 
are found in the programs of early admission to college for bright 
students and advanced standing in college for students who have 
taken college level work in high school. The results of both these 
plans are very encouraging and it is still difficult to say which will 
become the more common pattern. The usual objection to early 
admission to college is that it takes the child out of his peer group. 
It is an utter confusion, however, to assume that a peer group is 
the same as an age group. Peer means equals and if a child has 
an I.Q. of 150 he is not likely to find his peer group among students 
of the same age whose I.Q.’s are 100. His peer group will consist 
of other bright children and the problem of taking him out of 
this group will be avoided if other bright children are moved ahead 
with him. Anyway the evidence from many colleges seems clear 
that exceptionally bright children who go to college early do not 
have any more social and emotional problems than do those who 
are left behind, actually not as many. This evidence is reported 
in detail in the publication, THEY WENT TO COLLEGE 
EARLY, pubiished by the Fund for the Advancement of Education. 

At the lower levels the ungraded primary plan seems to many 
to be preferable to the present rigid grade system and this is being 
tried in a number of schools, Torrance, California, is one of those 
which has had a considerable amount of attention. 

Other promising innovations include curricular changes; new 
approaches to mathematics with more emphasis on meanings and 
less on computation, introduction of the newer concepts of science, 
higher standards for graduation, and the introduction of foreign 
language study into the elementary grades. 

Finally I should like to mention briefly some of the changes that 
are taking place in teacher education. Perhaps the most important 
of all is the fact that the teachers college, as a separate undergradu- 
ate institution, is rapidly disappearing from the American scene. 
The colleges that once were called normal schools, and later teach- 
ers colleges, or colleges of education, now have become general 
state colleges in more than half of the states. It seems safe to say 
that in another ten years not more than two or three states will 
continue to maintain separate teachers colleges and these will be on 
the East coast. The change is not in name only. These colleges are 
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strengthening their faculties, greatly improving their offerings in 
the liberal arts, and raising standards. The student attending one 
of them gets a preparation very similar to that offered in other col- 
leges and the undergraduate schools of universities. Teacher edu- 
cation is coming into the mainstream of American higher education. 

There seems to be increasing agreement on the part of both 
professional educators and academic scholars that every teacher, 
regardless of the subject or the age level he is to teach, should have 
a broadly liberal education. There is an increased conviction that 
two years of general studies, prior to the specialized and profes- 
sional sequence, is not enough, that the liberal education of the 
teacher should continue throughout the undegraduate period and 
into the graduate years. 

The professional courses required of teachers are being re-ex- 
amined in many colleges. Some are replacing the multitudinous 
little courses that have proliferated so badly with two or three 
large blocks of time; one on the meaning and purpose of educa- 
tion, and one on the methods and materials of instruction. The 
first of these deals with empirical evidence, the second with prob- 
lems of values and aims, and the third with methods and tech- 
niques. Some educators are convinced that three such units can 
include everything that the teacher needs in the way of professional 
preparation (before taking his first job) except for those skills best 
learned in a classroom while working with children. 

In many places practice teaching is being replaced by a full- 
time internship, usually with partial or full pay, but with close 
supervision. In some places the introduction to methods and ma- 
terials is taught as a seminar which runs concurrently with the 
internship. The graduate education of educators is, of course, 
another matter. 

I should like to make it clear that these innovations are pro- 
posed as promising lines of experimentation and not as panaceas. 
I feel it necessary to say this because I have found that those who 
are critical of all change like to denounce each proposal by saying 
—‘“this is no panacea.” Of course it’s not. There are no panaceas. 
But to say that something is not a panacea is quite different from 
saying that it may not be an improvement. 

The important fact that should be made clear to the American 
people is that changes and improvements are being made in the 
schools and they are being made by professional educators. In 
proposing such changes there is always an implied criticism of the 
way we have done things in the past but we need not be unduly de- 
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fensive about this. The criticism of existing institutions is an es- 
sential step in the process of social change. 

“Modern education will always be on the defensive,” said Pro- 
fessor Sydney Hook, “if it waits for criticism from those who are 
hostile to its philosophy before facing its problems and correcting 
Ps its defects. It is the modern educators themselves who should be 
the foremost critics of modern education.” 

Many educators have been alarmed by the great debate over 
American education because debate always involves criticism of 
existing institutions. I do not share this alarm because I see de- 
bate as a necessary prelude to action. 

We stand today on the brink of a great new reform movement 
that will bring dramatic changes in all our schools from kindergar- 
ten through college. It is the new public interest in education—the 
interest engendered by the debate—that makes these changes pos- 
sible. They were not possible so long as the people were indifferent. 

The situation today is one that calls for the highest kind of 
professional leadership. If we will show the necessary courage, 
perception, and intellectual vigor—if we will propose new and im- 
. proved programs based on a clear sense of purpose and with high 
e intellectual standards—we can now build a system of education | 
better than our nation—or any nation—has ever known. 
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The Language Arts Program in the Junior 
High School: An Overview 


Joun H. Best 
Graduate Student, University of North Carolina 
KX 
HE AIM of the language arts program in the junior high school 
in the broadest sense is to meet the needs of the individual child 
in communication. The program will accept the child at his in- 
dividual stage of development and provide for his continued growth 
during the junior high years. The need for communicating, for 
reading, writing, speaking and listening is so essential in the life 
of the child aged twelve to fifteen, in the complex world of adult- 
hood ahead of him, that the need demands no explanation or 
apology. To live in modern society as an effective member of so- 
ciety assumes the ability to communicate; and it seems to follow 
that to live better, more effectively, one needs to communicate 
better. The language arts program becomes with this view, not an 
end in itself, but a means for developing a richer life for the in- 
dividual. 
A basic philosophy of a language arts curriculum based on the 
individual needs of the child is stated as follows in the North Caro- 
lina “handbook” for the language arts:! 


It is generally believed: 


1. That the purpose of the Language Arts Program is to help 
each child meet, as effectively as possible, life situations in- 
volving the attainment and the expression of ideas. 

2. That Language Arts, including all phases, have a major func- 
tion in the development of personality. Activities in this 
field should be as much concerned with developing attitudes, 
appreciations and ideals, as will specific and functional skills, 
habits and knowledges. 

38. That Language Arts activities should be meaningful at every 
level and should provide growth in normal and varied types 
of expression. 

4. That all experiences and activities should recognize the in- 
terrelationship among all phases of Language Arts, oral and 
written expression, reading, literature, handwriting, and spell- 
ing. All phases should contribute to continuous and well- 
rounded development of the individual pupil. 


This broad statement of purpose in the language arts program 


1 Hattie S. Parrott, Language Arts in the Public Schools. Second edition. (Ra- 
leigh: State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 1950), pp. 16-17. 
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raises several pointed questions in the matter of implementation. 
First, what sort of organization of the grades from the seventh to 
the ninth would best bring the program into effect? Generally it 
is agreed that the Self-contained classroom is potentially most ef- 
fective in permitting the teacher to work with the individual child. 
The teacher is able to learn the point of present development of 
the child through tests, past records and most important through 
close association with the child. Having gained this information, 
the teacher can readily design all instruction, whatever the subject, 
to the individual's ability and need. It is important, for example, 
that work assigned in social studies be on a reading level within 
the range of the student’s ability. Individual differences will likely 
be dealt with most effectively in the self-contained classroom of the 
seventh grade. The eighth grade with a two or three hour block, 
or core of language arts and social studies may well find the prob- 
lem of individual differences somewhat more difficult than a self- 
contained classroom. A completely departmentalized ninth grade 
may find the problem nearly impossible. 

A second question in implementing the broad purpose of the 
language arts program would concern the curriculum. To what 
degree is uniform scope and sequence required, textbooks and 
readings assigned, material to be “covered” predetermined? If 
possible the number of hours during the year spent in spelling 
or writing or grammar should be left entirely to the teacher, 
and the teacher should determine the time to be spent for each 
child in whatever needs in the language arts area he might 
have. What books to be read and how many of them should be de- 
cided by the teacher and the student together. Generally, the more 
inflexible the curriculum, the more difficult will be the problem 
of meeting the needs of the individual. 

In discussing the implementation of the language arts program 
in this paper, let us assume an ideal arrangement, an ideal pos- 
sible of attainment, one which exists in junior high schools today. 
The ideal program will be an experience curriculum, pupil-cen- 
tered rather than subject centered. Its whole intent will be to 
create situations of interest to the students for learning in the lan- 
guage arts. Scope and sequence will be broadly flexible with dis- 
cretion given the teacher to determine the degree and variety of 
reading and grammar for each student. The language arts is con- 
sidered here as a unit, an area of learning, impossible of breaking 
into the fragments of speaking, writing, spelling and the rest. 
Language arts, moreover, is totally integrated into the whole school 
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program. Whatever the course, home economics or Latin, and 
whatever the activity, curricular or “extra”-curricular, every phase 
of the school program will create needs, real practical needs for 
the language arts. And, with realization of individual needs, with 
situations demanding the language arts, the way for learning is 
smoothed. 

Having agreed that the needs of the individual is the basis of 
the language arts program, let us consider in some detail what ex- 
actly these needs are likely to be in the junior high school. In 
order to make a survey of the language arts needs it is necessary to 
violate most of the principles just discussed, that is, we will examine 
the language arts program aside from the whole school program, 
lifting it out of its total context. And a further violation, we will 
examine the language arts in three major component parts: speaking 
and listening, reading and literature, writing and grammar. This 
shattering of the school program and of the language arts—a_ proc- 
ess not unlike unscrambling eggs, it has been said—seems to be neces- 
sary in the attempt to get at the specific competencies, skills, and 
appreciations expected of the junior high school level. The ex- 
tremely wide range of individual abilities makes it impossible to 
set an absolute standard of achievement for a particular grade level. 
In the seventh grade, for example, a teacher might find some stu- 
dents reading on a fourth grade level; other students on an eleventh 
grade level. The standard of the “level” is a relative thing, vague 
and inexact at best. This discussion, therefore, will consider the 
aims in competencies for the junior high school as a question of 
degree. At the seventh, eighth, and ninth grade levels we will 
expect the language arts program to be directed toward these gen- 
eral aims in competencies. 

First we will consider the aims of the speaking and listening 
area of the language arts program. The ability to listen, long an 
incidental and haphazard part of the process of education, is now 
recognized as an important part of the language arts program. One 
of the primary aims of developing listening ability in the junior 
high school child is to enable him to hold the thread of a discus- 
sion in mind during a listening activity, and furthermore, he should 
learn to watch carefully for transitional phrases which hold the 
body of a discussion together. In this way he will develop the 
capacity of comprehending the main points in a discussion, always 
being aware of the main theme being discussed. In addition the 
capability to recognize and deal with bias in a speaker is invaluable, 
in that it serves to stimulate the pupil’s growth in sifting and 
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judging ideas and prevents his merely becoming an indiscriminat- 
ing sponge for every suggestion. A courteous, intelligent disagree- 
ment with the speaker should indicate that he has turned over 
in his mind the point of view presented in the discussion.” 

Inseparable from the aims in listening are those in speaking. 
The student should develop competence in conversing face to face 
with one or two others, in speaking to a larger but familiar audi- 
ence and in addressing a more formal group in a “public speaking” 
situation. These three learning situations lend themselves to ex- 
pansion of vocabulary and generally improvement of speaking. 
Correct usage in English is mastered not so much by written exer- 
cise as by actual experience in speaking. 

Second, we will deal with the goals to be achieved in reading 
and literature in the junior high school language arts program. 
In the area of reading there are certain definite skills to be culti- 
vated, such as, reading to follow the order of thinking of the author 
so as to be able to outline and summarize his ideas, reading to find 
the answer to a specific problem, and knowing when to read 
rapidly for a general view and when to read slowly for detail. The 
student should develop familiarity with and ability to use various 
types of written materials, such as, dictionaries for independence 
in reading, standard reference works, newspapers and periodicals. 
The worth of all of these should be evaluated by the student as 
he uses them, for instance, distinguishing between the relative value 
of a straight news story in a newspaper and an editorial. Also in 
relation to using source materials of all kinds, the student’s ability 
to paraphrase and quote will be fostered and improved. The 
child’s becoming familiar with unfamiliar words and terms through 
his own initiative is a practice to be desired. 

In dealing with the problem of literature and its relation to 
the junior high school child the most important goal to be achieved 
is the development of an appreciation of the value of literature 
and the habit of reading for pleasure. Distinguishing between the 
various types of literature, drama, fiction, biography and poetry is 
important. Learning to know the characters and the author from 
what is said, thought and done within the book is another skill 
to be developed. The child’s imaginative abilities should be 
fostered by building skill in visualization in descriptive prose and 
poetry.* 

Students in junior high school are dealing with more and more 


2 Commission on the English Curriculum, Language Arts for Today's Children. (New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1954) pp. 88-103. 
3 Ibid., pp. 170-178. 
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complex ideas and must have the tool of writing at hand for ef- 
fective growth in communication. Furthermore, the student should 
develop personal responsibility in his own writing and pride in his 
creativity. The language arts program should aim at ease in ex- 
pression, a confidence resulting from extensive practice and ex- 
perience in basic writing techniques. Clarity in writing should de- 
velop from a good basic knowledge of the subject and clear mental 
concepts of what is to be written. The desired exactness and pre- 
cision are developed by learning to organize, draft and polish. The 
student should become aware of various levels of writing, i.e., that 
an essay written for a Four-H journal is a different type entirely 
from one written for a journal of a learned society, and also aware 
that tone and style may vary from one of conversation to one of ex- 
treme formality. Originality in composition, the individual’s own 
style of expressing himself, whether in creative writing or otherwise, 
should be encouraged. 

Techniques to be developed in the junior high school language 
arts will include spelling, emphasizing syllabication, suffixes and 
plurals—the junior high school being the terminal point for spell- 
ing as a specific study. This program will also include hand- 
writing, which is largely an individual matter for diagnosis and 
improvement, grammatical usage, which will follow a functional ap- 
proach to improve writing and speaking, and punctuation which 
should aim at clarity of expression, being geared to the student’s 
own level of writing.* 

Having surveyed the aims of the three divisions of the language 
arts program, we approach the question of how these goals can be 
accomplished in junior high school. Language arts are not taught 
principally for the sake of language arts, grammar for the sake of 
grammar, etc., but to be used as an instrument for all learning 
processes through which the individual goes. The basic principle 
underlying the program is the creation of experience situations for 
learning the language arts. Real purposes and strong motivations 
are necessary if junior high school students are to make progress 
in the language arts. The entire school environment should con- 
tribute to broadening interests and creating new influences to 
further learning. A basic factor in accomplishing the above would 
be the organization in self-contained classrooms or core programs 
for the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades. The teacher himself may 
exert a wide influence in contributing to the success of the program 
in his enthusiasm, command of the language, and richness in back- 
* Ibid., pp. 227 ff. 
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ground in literature.5 All the activities of the school day, whether 
formal instruction, shop work, club meetings or a school dance, 
play a part in creating meaningful situations which lead to learn- 
ing in the language arts. The classroom as a group of students of 
all levels of abilities, varieties of social backgrounds and modes of 
thinking is extremely valuable as a situation for stimulating in- 
terest on the part of the individual. Language arts is basically a 
social expression; there is always “motive, a message and an audi- 
ence” in any successful instruction. The classroom and teaching 
technique should always be aimed at creating the situation and 
atmosphere for sharing ideas, for allowing new influences to grow, 
and for providing spontaneity of response.® Socialized activity, or 
units of instruction can make use of variety within the group and 
yet provide for work for individual interests and abilities. 

The wide differences in individual capabilities of junior high 
school students in the language arts has been shown in experiments 
conducted by Professor Paul A. Witty in the St. Louis schools. All 
graduates of eighth grade classes in June, 1943, and again in Janu- 
ary of 1944, were given the Traxler Silent Reading Tests. “Of 
7,380 pupils tested, 2,169 read at or below the norm for the 6th 
grade. It should be noted that 491 pupils made scores which placed 
them at or below the 4th grade norm; while the ratings of 2,948 
fell within the norms for grades V, VI, and VII. It is significant also 
that there were many high scores, including those of 968 pupils 
whose attainment reached or exceeded the 11th grade norm.”* These 
findings are even more significant when we consider the importance 
of general reading ability as a high indication of language arts 
competence. In dealing with individual differences, the classroom 
teacher may meet with problems of retardation in the language arts 
which are the result of physiologic difficulties on the part of the 
student. Trained personnel to handle special problems of remedial 
reading, or speech correction will be necessary for an effective pro- 
gram.* In order to accomplish the aims in the language arts, the 
program must take into account the individual, the group, the 
school program and the whole school environment. 

In the three specific areas of study in language arts, there are 
special techniques based on the general principle of creating experi- 

5 Doron L. Warren and William S. Gray, “What Should We Do About Reading in the 
weer —_ National Association of Secondary School Principals Bulletin 

* Vergil E. Hurick and Leland B. Jacobs, Children and the Language Arts. (Engle- 
wood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, 1955), pp. 3-10. 

7 Paul A. Witty, Reading in Modern Education (Boston: Health, 1949), p. 178. 


8 Arthur I. Gates, The Improvement of Reading. Third edition. (New York: Mac- 
millan, 1947), p. 313. 
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ence situations for learning. Techniques for learning in listening 
and speaking involve many different school situations. Not since 
the invention of the printing press has listening assumed such an 
important place in learning as it has in the last several years, the 
result of inventions in communications such as radio, television, 
and motion pictures.® Listening, more than simply hearing, in- 
volves sustained attention in following the thread of a conversa- 
tion, the points of an argument, or the development of an idea. 
It involves the listener’s past experience and his critical examination. 
The problem approach, either in a core organization or in a regu- 
lar class, provides tremendous advantage for effective listening ac- 
tivities in planning, evaluating, discussing and reporting. Various 
methods may be employed to enhance listening with interest and 
purpose, such as debates, programs and assemblies, and the use of 
records and tape recordings. Perhaps as important as any factor 
is the teacher’s ability to listen, presenting to the students his ex- 
ample of skillful listening. The teacher, moreover, can point out 
successful listening, or criticize poor listening to the benefit of the 
students. 

Again in speaking, as in listening, the teacher sets the prime 
example for the class. Exercise in conversation demands continu- 
ally new subjects and situations which the school environment 
should provide. For practice in speaking to a larger group, the 
problem method, as in listening, lends itself to such activities as 
planning, discussing and reporting. In a familiar audience “crea- 
tive dramatics” can be a very successful technique. Group speaking 
and group singing will assist in building confidence for “public 
speaking” situations. 

According to a study made by a commission of the National 
Council of Teachers of English, seventh and eighth grade students 
in comparison with all grades of public school children will reach 
the height of individual reading if they are given the opportunity 
and encouragement.!° The junior high school must encourage 
wide and discriminating reading for this age group. Books should 
be readily available including wide variety of interests and all 
levels of reading capabilities for students both in the self-contained 
or core classrooms as well as in the junior high school library. Time 
for “free reading” if possible should be included in every school 
day, and with this free time students must be offered careful coun- 
seling on what to read and on sequence to follow in pursuing in- 

® Commission on the English Oey ae. Language Arts for Today’s Children. (New 


York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1954), 
© Ibid, p. 170. 
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terests. So often adolescent children in developing their own stand- 
ards and values and in attempting to solve the new problems which 
are arising everyday in their lives, can find invaluable assistance 
in carefully selected literature and reading material. 

Situations which demand reading will exist in every phase of 
the curriculum, reading for exactness and precision in science, 
reading centered on a specific problem to be solved in the social 
studies. The whole curriculum should contribute toward skill in 
reading. But more than the basic skill, the language arts program 
should attempt to create an attitude, or appreciation for the great 
world of literature. The program should follow the student’s lead 
in determining interest areas and with the teacher’s skillful direc- 
tions, interest in reading can expand and develop discrimination in 
taste and appreciation. 

The opportunity for writing situations can be almost unlimited 
in the junior high school. Experience in practical writing may be 
found in letters for business purposes, reports, records, minutes for 
a club, notices, publicity and articles for the school paper. Situa- 
tions for personal writing exist in friendly letters, diaries, plays, 
skits, stories, jokes and poems. Possibilities for creative achieve- 
ment will likely be inspired by outside influences and worked by 
the writer’s mind. The value of accuracy and grammar, spelling 
and punctuation becomes clear within the framework of the real 
experiences and expanding influences which derive from the whole 
school environment. 

In achieving the aims of the language arts program in the jun- 
ior high school, techniques of instruction, in the view of this paper, 
should consist primarily in creating experience situations which 
give meaning to learning. We cannot ignore the importance of the 
technical detail necessary for effective classroom teaching in the 
language arts. In the broad view, however, probably of most im- 
portance is the design of the whole school program, the environ- 
ment and the classroom, to contribute to significance of learning 
for the individual in the language arts program. 
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Faulty Educational Models 


M. L. Story 
Professor of Education, Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South Carolina 
mx 

N a recent television treatment of educational problems we were 

urged to take full advantage of the impressions that can be 
made upon “the sensitive film of developing young minds.” This 
eloquent figure of speech is a sad reminder of the almost universal 
propensity for metaphor and analogy when education is considered. 
From John Locke’s tabula rasa to the modern mental eraser (tape- 
recorder style) invoked by Norman Vincent Peale as a means of 
banishing negative thoughts, we are continually invited to see the 
education process in simple analogical terms, i.e., as conveniently 
like something else. While the use of the figure of speech is a 
time-honored literary device, it has, in such cases, dubious and even 
dangerous implications which we have too tolerantly overlooked. 
It becomes, as we now know, a basic model, something that passes 
for thought. Have we perhaps mistaken the flair for apt compari- 
son or the quick transferral of images, which is undoubtedly a 
worthy literary gift, for wisdom? 

One might well challenge its application in any manner what- 
soever to human problems. Long established as a convenient and 
highly fruitful manner of transferring a principle from one appli- 
cation to another, the model or analogy has a fitting and respect- 
able intellectual history. Applied to people, however, it is always 
a sort of convolution or folding back upon the mind which compre- 
hends it. Are we, for instance, to observe systems external to our- 
selves and then paradoxically alight upon these as considered pat- 
terns which we must follow ourselves? Is it inevitable that educa- 
tion, because it involves complex inner workings, remain a mystery 
until we find the appropriate model or system which is most con- 
veniently like it? 

If we are limited to such a pathetic search, we must at least 
avoid that gross literary miscue known as the mixed metaphor. We 
cannot, in the same discourse, profitably envision the mind succes- 
sively as a panchromatic film, a telephone exchange, a bucket con- 
taining knowledge, a piece of plastic waiting to be shaped, a set 
of electrical connections to be made, a set of compartments or 
pigeonholes to be filled, a series of cogs and gears, a cave with a 
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shadow-throwing campfire, a blank sheet of paper, a head-muscle to 
be exercised, and so on endlessly. Nor can we confusedly see the 
pupil as a piece of raw material to be processed upon an assembly 
line, a servomechanism to be fitted into the technology, a single 
cell in the vast organism of a state, a piece of sinful flesh to be re- 
deemed spiritually, a runner pursuing a race course, a component 
part in a social blueprint, a small carbon copy of an imaginary 
ideal man, or perhaps a plant in an evironmental garden. 

In our present frenzy we have hit solidly upon the grading, 
sorting, selecting and culling image as the common sense solution 
to our apparent educational woes. As we solemnly devise instru- 
ments for a kind of egg-grading process, new hope for a sounder 
set of “stair-steps” in education seems imminent. We have strongly 
reaffirmed the lock-step pattern by the simple logic of a more care- 
ful sorting and grouping of those youngsters who will entwine their 
arms about each other’s shoulders and ascend the educational stairs 
in precise step with each other. 

An irreverence for such models does not necessarily imply a 
nihilistic or iconoclastic approach. Much more is involved than 
mere cynicism. The point is that education can never proceed ef- 
fectively until we rid ourselves of these warped applications. Edu- 
cation has its own essence and needs no analogue to shape or sys- 
tematize it. The laws applicable to education are inherent in life 
itself and are certainly not to be discovered in simple mechanical 
principles. Education is simply a process in itself and of itself. 

In order to dispel many dangerous educational fallacies we 
probably need to examine closely the predilections which lead in- 
variably to this species of image building. Since all of us desire 
to formulate a clear cut system of education, there is, first of all, the 
unconscious drive and search for symmetry. Yet there is, of course, 
no inherent symmetry in education. Learning proceeds in such 
an individual manner that in mass education there is no conceiv- 
able pattern of geometrical exactitude in such areas as rate of 
growth, rate of learning, quantity of knowledge, extent of under- 
standing, or exactness of imagery. No matter how much we strive 
or wish for consistency or verisimilitude among pupils or school 
lessons, the only geometric figure of significance in education is, 
paradoxically, the curve of normal distribution, which is only 
theoretically symmetrical and which is a picture not of conformity 
but of an almost diabolical diversity. Uniformity, our cherished 
goal, is perhaps the least tenable objective that we might conceive, 
either in the process or in the product. 
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As a second pitfall, we desire a high order of efficiency in the 
system. Such an ideal invariably stimulates some kind of model 
or analogy. In view of all the efficient systems that we possess, it 
seems downright unfair that education will not respond to some 
convenient organizational principle and then proceed like clock- 
work. In machines as well as in military organizations we stress 
efficiency, and no one can question its importance as a general 
principle; however, our customary notions about it, such as economy 
of time and motion, tend often to work against the education proc- 
ess rather than facilitate it. The good teacher has long been noted 
for patience and not for speed and precision. The good school 
provides for a time consuming concern for individual problems, 
for those bothersome and disrupting aspects of human individuality 
which utterly preclude a machinelike order. Of course it is true 
that if we borrow military efficiency we will in turn accept military 
goals and outcomes. If we adopt assembly line techniques we lit- 
erally sacrifice our ideology. Efficiency is possible and desirable 
in many aspects of school organization, but in the learning process 
it is possible only as pupils are helped efficiently as individuals. 
This, of necessity, disrupts the basic specifications for an efficient 
mechanism or model for the whole system. 

A third temptation is the irresistible appeal of simplicity. Most 
models are based upon a simple and forthright principle. Since 
we cannot escape the impulse to simplify, most educational solutions 
begin with a deliberate banishment of complexity. This urge to 
find an uncomplicated pattern to copy is perhaps the strongest mo- 
tivation of all. Notwithstanding the paradoxical fact that educa- 
tion is intrinsically complex and all-encompassing, the lure of some 
magic formula that will resolve everything neatly is ever before us. 
It is platitudinous to state that education today is implicated in 
the growing knowledge in virtually all branches of medicine, psy- 
chology, sociology, biology and anthropology, as well as many other 
related fields. It is pure regression to assume that some “happy 
savage” state can be recalled by a simple return to older concepts 
about man and his place in the universe. It would be foolhardy to 
put our trust either in outworn myths or in strained analogies for 
the sake of quick and enticingly simple solutions. 

It is thus a kind of “substitution complex” that afflicts us when 
we attempt to unburden ourselves of the weighty problems of edu- 
cation by an escape into pleasantly appealing images. Knowing 
full well the vast differences, inconsistencies, quirks, and foibles in 
the human order, we can no longer hide behind simple solutions 
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in our dread of the massive demands of a confusing and compli- 
cated question in an equally perplexing era. It is doubtful whether 
any analogy is useful. Education must be loose, creative, and open- 
ended. It was Goethe who showed so clearly that while there is 
an orderly force in nature, this force, whatever it may be, has no 
power to modify its own creation or the course of its development. 
We can only attempt ingeniously to create the educational model, 
its pattern and purpose arising not from a borrowing or trans- 
ferral, but boldly and creatively from the evolving judgments of 
free intelligence. 


Level of Aspiration and Ego-strength 
Comparisons for Student Council Members 
and a Matched Group of Students from a 
Select High School in South Texas 


N. CAssEL ROBERT BRAUCKLE 
Research Psychologist, Chief Counselor, 
Personnel Laboratory, AFPTRC, and Northeast High School, 
Lackland AFB, Texas San Antonio, Texas 


HIS study was primarily concerned with making comparisons 

between a group of student council members elected by the 
student body, and a matched group of other similar students from 
the same high school on scores from a group level of aspiration 
test, and on ego-strength ratings. 


Description of Groups 


All personnel for this study were enrolled as regular students 
in the 10th, 11th, and 12th grades of a select high school in south 
Texas. It was considered to be select for two general reasons: 
first, because the student body came largely from a middle class resi- 
dential area; and second, because fewer than 5% of the student 
body came from homes of Latin parentage, even though such homes 
were predominant in the larger community (immediately adjacent 
to the school) . 

The first group consisted of 27 student council members elected 
by the total school population to serve as their representatives for 
the determination of certain school policies, and to assist in the 
implementation of acceptable school programs. All members nom- 
inated for election to student council must have met certain mini- 
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mum scholastic requirements prior to their being nominated. Serv- 
ing on the student council in this school carries with it considerable 
social and personal prestige, and election to this position is coveted 
and sought after by many of the students. 

The second group was made-up of a similiar number of indi- 
viduals from the same high school, and they were selected because 
each one of their qualifications matched those of one of the stu- 
dent council members, in terms of: (1) IQ from a standard group 
intelligence test, (2) present school grade, (3) sex, and (4) age to 
nearest 6 months. 

Since they were matched groups, the IQ's, grade, and age were 
comparable: IQ’s ranged from 82 to 132 with a mean of 110.9, and 
with a standard deviation (SD) of 10.9; school grade or class stand- 
ing ranged from 10th through the 12th grades with a mean of 10.9, 
and with a SD of 0.7; ages ranged from 1314 years through 19 with 
a mean of 16.9, and with a SD of 1.04. 


Test Scores Utilized 

The Cassel Group Level of Aspiration Test (Revised 1957) by 
R. Cassel, published by Western Psychological Services, Los 
Angeles, California was utilized for the aspiration scores. It 
is designed to assess the discrepancy between the real and per- 
ceived worlds of individuals. All seven scores reported in the 
test manual were utilized in the study. 

The Ego-strength Rating Scale by Bernard Hartman, B.A. ex- 
perimental form, Our Lady of the Lake College, San Antonio, 
Texas, 1957. For this test the “ego” is defined as that portion of 
one’s personality which is used in maintaining contact with the 
outside world, and with other people. Its chief function is 
concerned with the happiness of the individual, and with the 
general future activity and planning. It is essentially a five 
point rating scale on 10 items which are described as follows: 


I. EGO-STATUS AND SELF-CONFIDENCE 
Il. SOCIAL STATUS AND PRESTIGE 
Ill. GOAL-SETTING AND FUTURE PLANS 


IV. GOAL-STRIVING AND EGO-INVOLVEMENT 
V. ASPIRATIONS COMPARABLE TO ABILITY 
VI. PSYCHO-SEXUAL AND PERSONAL ADJUST- 
MENT 
VII. RELIGIOUS AND MORAL SATISFACTION 
VIII. GOOD SENSE OF REALITY 
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IX. SATISFACTORY PHYSICAL HEALTH 
X. HAPPINESS AND CONTENTMENT 


The total score for the rating scale is the sum of the 
ratings for each item, in which | is high and 5 is low. 
Ratings for this scale were completed by the home 
room supervisor of both groups. 
Findings 
The only aspiration score which discerned reliably between 
members of the two groups was the Clinical “D’’-Score, except for 
the variation on the Aspiration “D”-Score, which also showed a 
significant difference at the 1% level of confidence (Table I). 
The total score from the ego-strength scale showed a significant 
. difference at the 1% level of confidence, and with the greater ego- 
strength favoring members of the student council group. 


TABLE I 
Comparison of Scores on the CGAT and the ES (ego-strength) for 
Student Council Members and a Matched Group of Other 
Students from the Same High School 


(N—27) 
STuDENT MatTcHED 
CouncIL Group DiFrErRENCE |SIGNIFICANCE 
Test Scores 
' Mean| SD |Mean| SD | Mean} SD | Mean| SD 
The Cassel Group Level of 
Aspiration Test: 
First Goal Score...... 26.3} 8.0} 26.9] 6.1 |—0.6} 1.9 | 0.31 | 1.46 
Aspiration “D”-Score.| 2.69} 2.19) 4.13) 1.57 | 3.18 
Clinical ““D’’-Score....} 1.37) 0.59) 1.41) 3.31 | 4.68 
Hausmann Score..... 33.3 | 4.81) 33.78} 0.33 | 1.03 
; Psychological Res. to 
Failure Score........ 3.06} 2.81) 3.38} 2.88/—0.32/—0.07| 0.42 | 0.08 
Physiological Res. to 
Failure Score.:....... 3.09} 2.50) 2.81) 3.12) 0.28/—0.62) 0.36 | 1.13 
Level of Aspiration 
105.6 | 22.29)108.6 | 0.46 | 0.52 
The Ego-Strength Rating 
Scale: 
Total Score.......... 21.6 | 3.38) 25.06} 3.15 | 0.14 


- *A t of 2.052 is statistically significant at the 5% level of confidence, and 2.771 is significant at the 1% level. 
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TABLE II 
A Comparison of the Scores from the CGAT with the Total Score 
on Ego-strength for Both the Student Council and Matched Groups 
by Use of Pearson Correlations (N—54) 


CGAT Scores 


Aspiration ‘““D’’-Score 

Clinical “D’’-Score 

Hausmann Score 

Psychological Res. to Failure Score 
Physiological Res. to Failure Score 
Level of Aspiration Quotient 


The only aspiration score showing significant relationship at 
the 5% level of confidence with the ego-strength rating was the 
physiological response to failure. This indicated that persons 
with high ego-strength tended to do well physiologically following 
forced failure. The relationships with the Aspiration and Clinical 
“D”-Scores were both significant at the 10% level, and indicated 
that persons with high ego-strength tend to maintain low irreality 
dimensions in their personality (little discrepancy between real 
and perceived worlds) (Table II). 
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